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(From the Ladies’ Magazine.) 
THE LINNET’S CONCERT. 


It was a bright and sunny day, 
And flowers were fragrant fair ; 

The gilded butterfly was gay, 
The bee was free from care.— 


With rich fruit laden were the trees, 
The very branches bent ; 

And oh, how balmy was the breeze, 
Which through the thick leaves went. 


That day a concert and a téte 
A young bride linnet gave, 
And stately on a bough she sate, 
Both dignified and grave. 


The thrasher, drest in quaker brown, 
Was the first bird that came; 

Then next, that one with bright blue gown, 
—I cannot rhyme her name. 


Soon all arrived—and every bird 
Brought with him his loved mate, 
Sure such rejoicings ne’er were heard 

Before at concert—fete ! 


The gold-finch, in black velvet coat 
And a bright orange vest, 

Turn’d proudly from each bird’s sweet note 
That was not gaily drest. 


The red-breast tried his voice, and then 
Sung loudly “ cherry ripe”— 

While near him sat a gold crowned wren, 
Tuning her little pipe. 


In wild caprice the black-bird wore 
A scarlet satin cap, 

And she kept time, oh, evermore, 
With the wood-pecker’s tap. 


The modest yellow-bird, too, sung 
A duett with her mate,— 

And the lark’s note through ether rung, 
Meet music for a fete. 


It was a wild sweet concert, when 
Each wood-bird’s thrilling call 
Echoed o’er hill and bushy glen, 


Blithe melody to all, ANNE. 








(From the Mechanic and Farmer.) 


MUSIC IN COMMON SCHOOLS. 


NUMBER 

The relation of music to other sciences is 

a subject, in regard to which justice cannot 
be expected in such an article as this. If 
for no other reasons, the subject is too ex- 
tensive to admit, even a synopsis here. 


FOUR. 


The sciences have all been called one great | 


sisterhood ; all having a mutual dependence 
and relation, and all as necessary to each. 
This is believed to be essentially true. Na- 
ture is one, and the God of nature one. 
They all constitute one great logical argu- 
ment, commencing with the most self-evi- 
dent truths, and proceeding onward, each 
conclusion constituting the premises for fu- 





ture conclusions in endless successions : 
and, lighted onward by the lamp of revealed 
truth, who can conceive the last sublime 
result of human genius? Among this bright 
constellation of sciences, music holds its 
place, “ attracted, and attracting each.” 

Music is intimately connected with Natu- 
ral philosophy. Indeed it has its basis in 
Accoustics, or science of sound. It begins 
with the fact that vibrations of the air will 
produce sound ; and sounds varying in pro- 
portion to the number of variations in a 
given time. Some of these sounds are at 
once perceived to be agreeable to the ear. 
Music starts with these facts, and keeping 
close to nature, developes all the different 
sounds audible to the human ear. These 
sounds are combined in every conceivable 
manner. ‘Those which are pleasing are 
sought and united so as to produce the in- 
creased effect. Others again are unplea- 
sant; and shall these be rejected? by no 
means. The same science which has guided 
us hitherto will aid us still further. T'wo 
sounds entirely discordant, when united 
with others become entirely harmonious 
and agreeable. ‘This succession and com- 
bination of sounds is pursued till the whole 
structure of music is completed. What, 
now, could music do without this branch 
of philosophy ? Every step is guided by its 
laws. It is not only intimately: related to 
this science, but is, to a great extent, itself 
identical with it. 

Music is intimately connected with the 
science of numbers. ‘I'he sounds in music 
are named by their numerical order. The 
sounds in nature are of every variety in 
respect to their length as well as their com- 
bination and pitch. In writing music these 
sounds are represented by a great number 
of different characters. These characters 
represent no fixed duration of time. If so 
their number must be almost infinitely in- 
creased, or music be robbed of nearly all its 
value. ‘hese characters, therefore, have 
only a comparative duration. In point of 
time they all bear a proportionate and fixed 
relation to each other. Hence if the time 
in one is changed, the time of all the others 
is changed in the same proportion. 'This 
comparative length of each character must 
be exact, or the error is fatal. Now in the 
rapid practice of music, where all these 
characters are mingled in every possible 
variety, where is a more vigorous mathe- 
matical exercise? It is a direct exercise in 
numbers and proportion not at all inferior 





to those in common arithmetic. <A quick 
command of numbers—fractions especially 
—is found of great service in the study of 
‘music. It is therefore evident from this 
single illustration that music must have a 
near relation to mathematical studies, 
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But when we look at the language that 
is applied to music, we discover these rela- 
tions still more strikingly. Indeed, all the 
laws of language without exception are of 
as much importance in music as elsewhere. 
True, in the present state of musical educa- 
tion, this subject is seldom seen to be re- 
garded. Very little attention has been paid 
to language in any respect in music. When 
it has received some notice it has often ze- 
sulted in distortion rather than natural grace- 
fulness and force. ‘Teachers have generally 
been incompetent to instruct in this depart- 
ment of music. Butit is the one great field 
of interest, and it is time, and more than 
time that this field were fully explored, and 
its hidden gems made to enrich the human 
mind and heart. A. W.. 








[From the Christian’ Examiner.] 
REVIEW OF GARDINER’S MUSIC OF NATURE. 
BY REV. J. 8. DWIGHT. 
[Concluded.] 

Mr. Gardiner’s book is full of illustrations of 
the fact, that all natural utterances of emotion 
are musical. This he has verified by a great 
deal of ingenious research, not only in the hu- 
man voice, but he has extended it to the sounds 
of the whole animated world. He gives us the 
songs of birds and the cries of animals written 
down in musical notes. ‘The “ minor mode” in 
music is but a copy of the plaintive tones of 
grief, when the voice, through lack of light- 
hearted energy, falls ever short of the note it 
would reach. 

Instrumental music is as remarkable for its 
expressive power, as song,—indeed, in some 
respects more so. Instruments, having greater 
compass and flexibility, and, compared with 
average voices, greater purity of tone, can wind 
through the subtlest labyrinths of melody. In- 
strumental music too is freer. Unconfined by 
any verbal application to definite thoughts, the 
heart and the imagination revel in most adven- 
turous excursions upon the mighty deep. The 
feeling, which is not fettered by a thought, is 
most likely to be universal; for our thoughts 
are all partial and limited. Some of the Sona- 
tas of Beethoven and Haydn, as we learn to 
appreciate them, like the deepest poetry, seem 
to express all the deepest undefined yearnings 
of the soul. If we cannot readily and certain] 
conjecture their meaning, we instinctively pani 
their spirit ; they win us to the mood in which 
they were written ; the feelings they express 
are not of time, so that hearts in all times, and 
places, and circumstances are not excluded 
from a full response. Mr. Gardiner says of 
Beethoven, that some Quartettes, written during 
his deafness, *‘ anticipate the feelings of a fu- 
ture age.” Why may not this be true, when 
much of his music, which is now, by common 
consent, placed at the summit of the art, quite 
confounded the mechanical musicians in the 
day of it, and was thought crazy and unmean- 
ing ? 
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For the same reason, in phathetic songs t 
much should not be unfolded in the words. 
the union of poetry with music the effect is lost, | 
if the poetry be not the simplest possible. If} 
it be more than a single thought, a mere theme, | 
just hinting the explanation of the curiously 
complicated melody, and no more, it clogs the } 
free movements and deadens the charm of the } 
music. Music claims always to be principal or 
nothing. Out of a few words it can unfold in- 
finite meaning; but, where the words are a 
discourse in themselves, there is more thought 
than feeling, and music is out of place. ‘The 
charm of the old melodies, the songs and bal- 
lads, of which we never grow weary, lies in 
this. In that song of songs, in Handel’s Mes- 
siah, “ I know that my Redeemer liveth,” a few 
familiar lines, a single verse, just expressing 
the thought and no more, are expanded into 
several long strains of music. Hence the air 
is one unbroken outpouring of triumphant faith 
and gratitude, and serene joy, the richer and 
the fuller, that it has not to adapt itself to chang- 
ing thoughts, but is left at liberty to follow the 
natural course of fervent feeling, and to cling 
with fondest repetition to the one ever dear and 
holy theme. No less expressive and delicately 
true to all our associations with the words is 
the air, “ He shall feed his flocks,” and “ Come 
unto him, all ye that labor.” What consolation 
does not that exquisite strain whisper to the 
anxious mind! We open ourselves to that song, 
and are perfectly happy; it glides invisibly in- 
to the profoundest labyrinths of the breast, and 
unlocks all the fountains of joy and peace with- 
in us; itchanges the whole aspect of things 
around us; every where we are met with 
smiles ; we feel that we are no longer alone in 
the world, and yield ourselves with sweet 
resignation into the arms of Providence. Then 
we discover, perhaps for the first time, how 
chaste, and pure, and serenea state is that hap- 
piness, which we seek with such mistaken 
struggles of unhallowed, unquiet desire. All 
the preaching in the world does less to teach 
us Christian resignation, than such a song, 
which gives us a foretaste of the very feeling. 
A few words as to the descriptive power of 
music. In some of the most graphic orchestral 
pieces, hearing and seeing become one; we 
begin to doubt almost if the eye is necessarily 
the organ of vision, so analogous are_ sounds 
with forras and colors the moment we cease to 
hear them superficially, but get lost in the spirit 
of them. It was the simultaneous remark of 
more than one, who heard Caradori sing, that 
her highest, purest, sprightliest tones seemed 
like points of light, stars dancing in the air. 
Every thing which intently occupies the mind. 
the mind paints to itself again im images ; it 
translates all its notions into vision, and that so 
rapidly as almost to fancy that it sees them in 
the first instance. It is by some such law of 
the mind as this that music becomes descrip- 
tive. But it does not directly describe, like 
speech or painting. It interests the feelings 
first; these the imagination, and then come up 
the scenes, the forms, the faces. Our emotions 
have all a creative power; our passions are 
artists ; they surround themselves with the fit 
landscape ; they people the void with forms 
and faces, and all objects familiar, or fantastic, 
or radiant with divine ideal beauty. Music too 
vague; and therefore pane’ Sn even the 
more powerfully. It wakes the feeling, which 
is one in all; but it leaves each individual heart 
to clothe its feeling in its own hues and forms. 
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sounds from nature; and the resources of the 
art are gradually enlarging, and seem capable 
of indefinite enlargment, by a diligent observa- 
tion of the sounds which pervade the air. The 
wind, the ocean, the rustling grove, the mur- 
muring brook, the hum of insects,—the rush, 
the start, the crash, the flow, the roll, the im- 
patient bound, all appear in new qualities of 
tone, and new species of rhythmical motion. 
The “ reed-stop” of the organ reminds you at 
once of the mysterious, soul-like music of the 
wind, sifted through the tiny leaves of the pine 
grove. In Huandel’s Messiah, at the words, 
* Suddenly there was a multitude of the heav- 
enly host praising God,” the air is filled with 
the quick undulations of wings by the stringed 
instruments of the orchestra. At the words, 
“ T will shake the heavens and the earth,’ the 
whole mighty mass of sound quivers to its base. 
In such music the orchestral accompaniments 
form the dark baek-ground, or deep undefined 
substratum, the world in shadow, whence the 
voices emerge into distincter light, like the 
prominent figures in a great painting. 

But music never copies nature literally ; if 
it does it fails. It uses the privilege of art to 
idealize whatever it represents; it views all 
things in a picturesque light. The harshest 
sounds in the description of a battle or a storm 
are as if heard from a distance, where they are 
blended in with all other sounds and harmo- 
nized. If it use a discord, it is only to prepare 
the ensuing concord with a more beautiful 
effect. Beauty, beauty is the object of all the 
aris. They may copy nature; but always 
they do something more; they create, they 
impart to every picture something of their own. 
They contemplate nature from a loftier position, 
and impart a spiritual unity and beauty to that 
which looks deformed and contradictory to the 
vulgar observer. It is a remarkable fact, how- 
ever, that nature herself idealizes in the first 
instance ; she gives the hint to theartists. As, 
seen afar off, the most vulgar and incongruous 
objects make up one sweet picture, so all sounds, 
however harsh and jarring singly, become 
blended into the general music of the air, so 
that one ground-tone pervades them all, and 
swallows uptheir discords. The tremendous 
roar of Niagara is musical and pleasing, be- 
cause it so completely pervades the air; every 
thing around for miles has adopted its vibration, 
and the effect is one deep, soul-satisfying har- 
mony ; it does not disturb, but fills and delights 
the ear. So itis with the roar of the ocean, 
particularly ona beach, where there is a rhythm 
with the harmony. But the sharp, petulant 
prattle of smaller falls, like those at y sce 
forbids all music, and distracts and crazes one, 
whose ear is sensitive. So soon as an object 
| becomes vast enough to be called sublime, it is 
beautiful. So with sounds. So soon as they 
become grand enough, not to check, but to swal- 
low up all.other sounds, they become Music. 
The most complicated wonders of musical art 
therefore have nature for their authority. 

Such are some of our speculations, the great- 
er part of them experiences, about music. We 
might continue them much farther; but feel 
that we shall be gratifying more readers, by 
making our own remarks give place to some 
specimens of our author's power of description. 
We quote almost at random. The following 
description of morning in “ The Creation” is 
from the chapter on Color. 

“ The sinfonia in the Creation, which repre- 
sents the rising sun, is an exemplification of this 








Music too is partly imitative. It borrows many 








theory. In the commencement of this piece. 
y 


our attention is attracted by a soft streaming 
| note from the violins, which is scarcely discern- 
| ible till the rays of sound which issue from the 
| second violin diverge into the chord of the se- 
cond ; to which is gradually imparted a great- 
_er fullness of color, as the viols and violoncellos 
| steal in with expanding harmony. At the fifth 
| bar, the oboes begin to shed their yellow lustre, 
| while the flute silvers the mounting rays of the 
| violin, as the notes continue ascending to the 
'highest point of brightness; the orange, the 
_scarlet, and the purple unite in the increasing 
| splendor, and the glorious orb at length appears 
'refulgent with the brightest beams of har- 
|mony.”—p. 189. 

He thus describes his having heard Paganini. 

“ A breathless silence then ensued, and every 
eye was watching the entré of this extraordin- 
ary violinist,and as he glided from the side 
scenes to the front of the stage an involuntary 
cheering burst from every part of the house, 
many rising from their seats to view the spectre, 
' during the thunder of this unprecedented cheer- 
ing,—his gaunt and extraordinary appearance 
being more like that of a devotee about to suffer 
martyrdom, than one to delight you with his 
art. With the tip of his bow he set off the 
orchestra in a grand military movement, with 
a force and vivacity as surprising as it was new. 
At the termination of this introduction he com- 
menced with a soft streamy note of celestial 
quality ; and with three or four whips of his 
bow elicited points of sound as bright as the stars. 
A scream of astonishment and delight burst 
from the audience at the novelty of this effect. 
Immediately execution followed that was equal- 
ly indescribable, in which were intermingled 
tones more than human, which seemed to be 
wrung from thé deepest anguish of a broken 
heart. After this the audience were enraptured 
by a lively strain, in which was heard, com- 
mingled with the tones of the instrument, those 
of the voice, with the pizzicato of the guitar, 
forming a compound of exquisite beauty. If 
it were possible to aim at a description of his 
manner, we should say that you would take 
the violin to be a wild animal, which he is en- 
deavoring to quiet in his bosom, and which he 
occasionally, fiend-like, lashes with his bow ; 
this he dashes upon the strings as you would 
whip with a walking switch, tearing from the 
creature the most horrid as well as delightful 
tones. 

“He has long legs and arms, and the hands 
in his playing often assume the attitude of pray- 
er, with the fingers pointed upwards. The 
highest notes (contrary to every thing we have 
learnt) are produced as the hand recedes from 
ithe bridge, overturning all our previous notions 
of the art. During these effects a book caught 
fire upon one of the desks, which burnt for 
| some time unobserved by the musicians, who 
/could neither see nor hear, though repeatedly 
‘called to by the audience, anything but the 
| feats of this wonderful performer.”—p.215, 216. 
| We regret that ‘‘ The Music of Nature” does 
| not contain all of the notes of Mr. Gardiner to 
' The Lives of Haydn and Mozart,” translated 
| from the French of Bombet. Here he has 





shown some of his finest powers of description. 
May we not hope soon to see a reprint of this 
interesting work? Itis one of the very few 
works in English which treat at all worthily 
of the xsthetics of inusic. 

J. 8. D. 





“To whom can riches give repute and trust, 
Content or pleasure, but the good and just ?” 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


{For the Musical Gazette.] 

In a former number of the Gazette a desire 
was expressed that some one would furnish a 
notice of the Claremont Sacred Music Society, 
and as I have never seen such a notice I take 
the liberty of giving the following account of it 
and of their concerts given the past season. 

The Society consists of about forty members 
under the direction of Mr. S. L. Bingham, 
through whose instrumentality it was formed, 
and who deserves much credit for the manner 
in which he has sustained his office, and for 
the interest that he has created in the place 
and vicinity for the cause of music. They 
meet once and often twice a week for rehearsal 
and such music as has come under their notice 
of a difficult character they have practised, and 
made themselves perfectly acquainted with. 
The Oratorio of David has received their prin- 
cipal attention during the past six months, and 
it was with this piece almost entire, that they 
gave their first concert. ‘The performance of 
it was highly satisfactory to a large and re- 
spectable audience, whose expectations were 
more than realized, and when we consider that 
not one of the members ever heard the piece 
performed, except by themselves, or had any 
idea of,except what they gathered from the 
music itself, we must allow that they have ac- 
quired some knowledge of the science, and that 
individually at least, are capable of performing 
difficult music. 

At the request of many individuals in Wood- 
stock, Vt. the Society gave another concert at 
that place Aug. 7, consisting of selections from 
David, and a variety of pieces from distinguished 
composers. As it would take too much time 
to notice all the pieces, I will speak only of a 
few. 

Duett. “O lovely peace” was well done. 
The voice sustaining the second part was con- 
sidered by all a very rich one, though perhaps 
in point of execution and compass it would not 
compare with the first. 

Chorus. “Glory be to God on high” by 
Mozart. This chorus the society are familiar 
with, and it was better performed than any other. 

Air. “Mighty Jehovah” from David. When 
we say that it was sung in good tune and time, 
considering its difficulties, it is saying much. 








Song. “ Bird at Sea,” by Meineke, beauti- 
fully performed. 
Song. “ The Wings of a Dove,” by Dever- 


eaux. This favourite piece was sung with 
much feeling and expression. The audience 
seemed highly pleased with its performance. 

Song. “ Polar Star,” by Shaw. Sung with 
much taste and displayed a good voice. 

The choruses were generally performed in 
good style. 

The concert closed with a symphony by the 
Claremont Brass Band, composed and arranged 
for them by Mr. J. Long, who has recently 
become a member of the society and in whom 
they have met with a great acquisition. Mr. 
Long presides at the Organ and Piano Forte 
ina style far superior to anything we have 
ever witnessed in this part of the country. 
The band consisting of about fifteen individuals, 
mostly good musicians, are making great pro- 
gress in the science. 

The Society gave another concert at Clare- 
mont the 5th inst. but I did not attend and can- 
not therefore give the particulars, though I un- 
derstood that it was a better performance than 
either of the preceding. 








Excuse the length of this communication, 
but I wished to let you know what can be done 
in the woods, and that there are those far from 
the enjoyment and advantages of city life who 
take great pleasure in cultivating this noble 


and divine science. S. W. B. 





{For the Musical Gazette.] 


Mr. Epitor. In answer to the request 
made in No. 10 of your periodical, I would 
observe, that, according to previous announce- 
ment the “ Claremont Sacred Music Society” 
held their Oratorio, on the 5th inst. which was 
attended by a numerous auditory and conducted 
with unusual spiritand animation. To attempt 
to exalt the standing of this Society, which has 
so long preserved its reputation unshaken, by 
dropping one word in commendation of its 
merits, would be a work of supererogation in 
me, and look like distrusting in the abundance 
of its own resources. It needs no such advo- 
cate. The generous patronage which it re- 
ceives from an applauding public, and its con- 
stantly increasing celebrity, bear ample testi- 
mony to its deserts, yet it would be uncourteous 
to omit to mention the ability and promptitude 
with which every part was sustained, aud the 
zeal which every member manifested on the 
present occasion. ‘The “Introduction to the 
Oratorio of David” as arranged for the ful! 
band, by Mr. Long, was performed with won- 
derful effect. One must hear it to appreciate 
it. “ Triumphal Mareh and Grand Chorus’’ 
from “ David” was well done. The sudden 
change from the soft and sprightly strains of 
“ Strike the Bright Cymbal” to the full chorus, 
“Hail! to Saul and David,” which breaks 
upon you like the birth of an earthquake, had 
a most surprising effect. The whole audience 
as if by magic, simultaneously started to their 
feet, and looking amazed, thought there was 
surely something new come, (Neukomm.) 

Duett. “ Messenger Bird,” by Brown. Mr. 
and Mrs. Bingham did ample justice to the 
merits of this piece. No mistake. 

Anthem. “ Hear my Prayer.” Every part 
in this piece was performed without the least 
objection; and the Solo, “ Take heed unto 
me,’’ sung by Mrs. Smith, was deeply affect- 
ing. The music is admirably adapted to the 
words. When she said “ how J mourn in my 
prayer,” every heart, by the solemn silence 
which prevailed, seemed to acknowledge the 
peculiar power of this passage upon it. There 
was a charm in the voice which greatly en- 
hanced the effect. 

“Pilgrim Fathers.’ 
Binghamed himself. 
and patriotically sung. 

Anthem. “Awake, put on thy strength.” 
Performed to admiration. None were caught 
napping here. 

Song. “ The Wings of a dove.” 
“beyond compare.” Mrs. Porter sings this in 
fine taste. In some of her lofty flights, as the 
sound dies away upon the ear, one fancies she 
has really taken wings. Her vocal powers are 
indisputable. 

Chorus. “The Great Jehovah.” The most 
striking peculiarity in this, was the perfect 
time which all preserved, where it is “ sublime 
in majesty.” It was sublime. 

Song. “ Polar Star.” In this Mrs. Smith 
secured to herself much credit. The inimitable 
accuracy and sweetness of her voice cannot be 
denied. She sings superbly. 

“ The Nativity.” 2a the worse for wear. 


’ 


In this, Bingham out- 
It was most pathetically 


Beautiful 








“ Swift through the vast expanse it flew, 
And loud, the echo rolled.” 


"Twas performed with energy and power as 
the character of the piece requires. 

Part Il. A_ beautifal Overture upon the 
Organ, by Mr. Long, preceded the “ Song of 
the Morning” which “ went off” faultlessly. 

Song. ‘“ The Brave Old Oak.” This was 
sung in Mr. Porter’s usual felicitous way. The 
sweetness of the song was materially heightened 
by the peculiar melody of his voice. He should 
attend more to song-singing as that is his fort. 

“When winds breathe soit.” The slow 
and almost inaudible commencement of this 
piece, with the dropping in of the other parts 
successively, seems like the approach of gently 
blowing zephyrs, which gradually increase, till 


“A stronger gale the troubled wave awakes.” 


and worries the whole into a raging storm. 
This being fully spent ultimately subsides into 
a peaceful calm, tll 


‘‘ Hushed are the winds, the waters cease to roar.” 


Duett. “O Lovely Peace.” Mrs. Porter 
and Mrs. Smith were in unusually good voice 
and sung this divinely. 

Duett and Chorus. “ Child of Mortality.” 
Unexceptionable in all its parts. 

“ He shall feed his flock like a Shepherd.’ 
Mrs. Porter did herself much honor in this, 
also. 

Air. “ But thou didst not leave his soul in 
hell.” Mrs. Smith's accuracy of voice in this, 
was surprisingly perfect. She has great com- 
mand over it. 

Chorus. “ Lift up your heads, O ye gates.’ 
Promptly done. 

“Hallelujah Chorus,” by Handel. This 
piece is of an uncommonly high order, and was 


handled (Handel—ed) well. © An Avopiror. 





[For the Musical Gazette.] 
MADAME CARADORI ALLAN. 

The transit of so brilliant a star in our mu- 
sical hemisphere, naturally calls our attention 
to one who stands preeminently conspicuous 
among the moveable planets in the world of 
melody and science. While it must be admit- 
ted that the delight which almost every indi- 
vidual receives from music, combined with the 
leisure which wealth and civilization affords to 
most classes, and the taste for intellectual plea- 
sures growing out of these two causes, have 
brought the science into more general practice 
and request. Its cultivation, will in some de- 
gree depend upon the rank, quality and stand- 
ing of those of the profession, who exhibit the 
refinements of the art, and whose private as 
well as public rank in society entitle them to 
the notice and attention of the polite and fash- 
ionable part of the community. 

The subject of this memoir has become an 
object of very general interest, and as most 
readers are desirous of obtaining some correct 
information concerning her, we have taken 
pains to procure from a competent source, a 
detailed account from an early period of her 
life, for the accuracy of which, we can vouch 
with safety. 

This accomplished vocalist was born in the 
Casa Potalani, at Milan, and at a very early 
age evinced a passionate fondness and remark- 
able capacity for music. She accotnpanied her 
parents to Paris, where her musical education, 
under the guidance of her mother, was based 
upon the sterling principle of the German 
School, and was farther formed upon the model 
of the best singers of Italy, who at that period 
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were successfully engaged at the Italian Opera 
at Paris. ‘The sudden death of her father, the 
Baron de Munich, who was descended from an 
opulent family in Alsace, and holding the rank 
of Lieut. Col. in the French service, at the time 
of his decease, was the cause of his being un- 
able to make suitable provision for the widow 
and daughter. Thus being straitened in cir- 
cumstances, rendered it expedient to regard her 
musical talents, which had till then been culti- 
vated for private amusement, as destined to re- 
store the impaired fortunes of her family. 
With this view her education was still under 
the guidance of her mother, and England, the 
sure and liberal rewarder of genuine talent, was 
selected as the fittest stage for the commence- 
ment of her public career. While quite young, 
and accustomed only to the retired habits of a 
domestic circle, she appeared as a candidate for 
vocal celebrity at the King’s Theatre, London, 
in 1822, in the arduous character of Cherubina, 
in Mozart’s Opera of Le Nozzi Figaro. Her 
debut was noticed as follows, “ The novelty of 
the present season was Signora Caradori in the 
Page. Her fair complexion and light hair pre- 
sented an unusual object on this Stage of dark- 
er and more fiery beauties, and confirmed the 
report of her German origin. Her voice is 
very sweet; it has all the delicacy of her frame 
po ht aa ; it steals gently over the ear, 
winning its way tenderly and gradually, and 
secure in reaching the heart. Her native dif- 
fidence, increased by a first introduction, was 
not unsuited to the interval between boyishness 
and manhood, or the dawning developements of 
new emotions, which she was called upon to 
personate. Her smile is exquisite, not strange 
to her features. not assumed for the moment ; 
but innate, genuine, tranquil, pure, it makes 
you forget the Actress, and, perhaps, wish she 
was not compelled to be one.” 

Madame Caradori Allan possesses a Soprano 
voice of considerable compass, extending to 
nearly three octaves, and combining the rare 
qualities of exquisite sweetness and great flex- 
ibility with that of perfect intonation. She is 
an excellent pianist, and sings at sight the most 
elaborate compositions, with an accuracy and 
facility seldom witnessed in vocalists even of 
the highest rank. In addition to German, 
French and Italian, she possesses a perfect ac- 
quaintance with the English language, which 
she speaks and sings with a hardly perceptible 
tinge of foreign accent. 

In 1829, Signora Caradori entered into a 
matrimonial engagement with Mr. Allan, at 
that time, a Secretary, and, subsequently, Trea 
surer of the Court of Chancery for the Opera 
affairs, at which period they proceeded to the 
Theatre at Venice, where she was the Prima 
Donna. The triumphant result of this first 
display of her talents in her own country, 
cote her to be engaged at the first theatres 
in Italy. After these engagements were closed, 
she proceeded to Russia, in which country her 
talents and conduct attained for her pecuniary 
rewards and honors of the first magnitude. 
From Russia she set out for England, laden 
with the fruits of her labors, and furnished 
with letters of introduction from the Empress 
to her father, the King of Prussia. At Berlin, 
her public performances were crowded to ex- 
cess. Madame Caradori eventually proceeded 


to rejoin her mother in England. 

The possession of handsome property thus 
honorably acquired, has induced her, since her 
continental tour, to limit the sphere of her pro- 
fercinn-' overtions; but assurances of a kind 








reception in America, has induced her to cross 
the Atlantic. 

The following extract from the London Mu- 
sical Review will appropriately close this me- 
moir, as it shows in what estimation her favor- 
ite character was held in England. 

“ She is indeed one of those bright characters 
who have of late arisen to dignify a profession, 
stigmatized rather by deplorable exceptions to 
virtuous conduct, than by any thing necessarily 
appertaining to its exercise. Such ornaments 
to society have their reward in the pleasure that 
awaits them wherever they appear, and we may 
be allowed to add, in the estimation of their 
friends, and by the flattering manner in which 
their society is courted by high and distinguish- 
ed personages, and all who are capable of ap- 
preciating and suitably rewarding their many 


excellences. x * * 








[For the Musical Gazette.] 


Mr. Epitor. ‘The following lines were 
composed by a friend of mine and handed to 
me some time since, not however with the least 
idea of their being published. They are, as 
you see, addressed to his violin in familiar 
phrase. Should they meet his eye, he will 
excuse his friend for having published them. 
If this be the first effort of the kind, I think he 
may well be encouraged _ try his poetic muse 
again. 

I value them because of the known evangeli- 
cal principles of the writer; and because they 
exhibit the violin in quite a different light from 
the one in which it is generally viewed. 

—W.— 


TO MY VIOLIN. 


How oft hast thou, my Violin, 
To me a sweet companion been. 


When from the scenes that once I lov’d, 
Each grace and beauty was removed, 
When summer’s foliage all did fade, 
And winter drear, with chilling shade, 
Had closed around each prospect bright, 
And every hope had wither’d quite, 
Then did each symphathetic string, 

To every sigh responsive sing, 

And while I listened to thy strain, 

My sorrowing heart forgot its pain. 


And when my sky was bright and clear, 
Nor threatning clouds awoke my fear, 
My spirit bounding light and free, 
Then, then with joy I turned to thee, 
And fully shared thy sympathy. 


When in the silent hour of night, 
Exhausted e’en with study quite, 

My eyelids heavy, dimm’d my sight, 
And | was sinking in the lap 

Of Morpheus, to enjoy ‘a nap, 

Then have I siezed thee, Violin, 
Swept swift thy strings with noisy din, 
And waked my drowsy powers again! 


And when to my Creator’s praise 

A song of love I cheerful raise, 

Thou aid’st my tongue to bear her part, 
And to new raptures tun’st my heart. 


Some do despise thee ; but to me 
A partner thou shalt ever be : 
Where’er about the world I roam 
With thee I'll ever be at home. 


But in a few short years shall I, 

No longer hear thy melody ; 

Lie mouldering in the grave I must ; 

Thou canst not charm the slumbering dust ; 
Thou canst not pierce the silent gloom 





That reigns perpetual round the tomb! 





It may be, then, in plaintive strain, 
Thou wilt for thy lost friend complain, 
Touched by some friendly hand again. 


But hushed-be every rising sigh 
Raise thy sweet notes to extacy :— 
This soul, shall live, tho’ body die; 
Live—clothed with immortality ! 


‘The cares which oft have on me pressed 
No more shall vex my peaceful breast. 
From sin’s discordant influence free, 

My renovated powers shall be 

Tun’d to divinest harmony. 











Anecpote. In the town of while the 
Clergyman was reading a chapter for the morn- 
ing service at church, the Sexton rose from his 
seat and commenced replenishing the fire in 
the stove. “Stop,” said the Clergyman to the 
Sexton, “until | have done reading; I must 
have none of this disturbance.” Accordingly 
the Sexton forthwith desisted. The minister, 
having finished his chapter, took up the Hymn 
book, still keeping a dark eye upon the Sexton, 
and, when he had read the Psalm, he coolly 
remarked to the Sexton, with a significant, 
magisterial nod, “now, Sir, you may attend to 
your business and build the fire.” The sing- 
ers struck away to the tune of Old Hundred ; 
the Sexton, resuming his work, gave them an 
accompaniment with the shovel and tongs ; such 
kind of music to some notional, fastidious minds 
would not be approved ; but, no doubt, this Rev. 
Pastor relished it as well as, nay better than, 
the sweetest strains of Mozart or Rossini, and, 
robably, it was far more edifying to him. 
here are people who object to introducing 
instrumental music into the church service; 
but our Parson was not one of them. The music 
of the shovel and tongs alone he might not like, 
and therefore found it convenient to unite the 
vocal with the instrumental in order to drown 
the noise of the latter. H. 








A Scotch bagpiper travelling in Ireland, 
opened his wallet by the road side, and sat 
down to dinner: he had no sooner said grace, 
than three wolvescame abouthim. To one he 
threw bread, to another meat, till his provisions 
were all gone; at length he took up his bag- 
pipes and began to play ; at which the wolves 
ran away; “ the diel saw me,” said Sawney, 
“and I had keen’d ye loo’d music so well, ye 
should have had it before dinner.” 





“Tne Irish Howt.” “ Call it wild and dis- 
mal, if you please,” says Baron Smith, “ but do 
not stigmatise it with the epithet of “ howl.” 
When its roughness and chromatic or other 
discords are softened by distance, and, as it 
were, diluted in the open air, it comes with a 
dying fall of inexpressible plaintiveness upon 
the ear. It is, I confess, an echo, a paraphrase 
of the wind’s lament; but, in the score of 
sweetness, it is, an exception to my dislike of 
copies. Itisa song of this world sadly floating 
to another, or a song of other worlds addressed 
by grieftothis. Some of its melancholy ca- 
dences resemble those of a drowsy nurse’s 
lullaby, and thus we may be said in Ireland 
to enter on and retire from life in song.” 








Singing is at present taught in Paris at fifty 
schools of mutual instruction, in several schools 
of simultaneous instruction, and in ten classes 
of male aduits. More than 5500 children and 
600 adults study singing in these schools, and 
10,000 children receive preparatory musical 
instruction by general exercises, taking parts 
in chants, etc. 
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DIFFICULTIES OF EDITORS. 


On this subject the Editor of the New York Christian 
Advocate observes as follows, viz.—“‘ If our friends are as 
ready to forgive as we are to confess our liability to err, we 
are sure that bad feelings between us will not long exist. 
In disposing of original communications we do the best we 
can. To the merits of every piece we intend to be scrupu- 
lously just; to the faults, invariably merciful. What is wrong 
we endeavor to correct; what is dark we strive to illamine; 
what is low we make an effort to raise, and what is crooked 
we are anxious to make straight. What is incorrigibly bad 
we lay aside, and what is good we praise ; what we cannot 
understand we ‘ throw into the heap of unaccountables,’ as 
an ancient author says, and what cannot be mended we 
< cast into the heap of incurables.’ — Those pieces which 
are too long we abridge, and such as are too short we length- 
en by adding a few remarks of our own; and when we have 
“no copy’ from any other source we make it out of the 
humble resources of our own mind. In making selections 
we take such articles as we think will be generally useful 
We are well aware, however, that there is abroad in the 
world a fastidiousness of taste which it is not easy to gratify, 
and would perhaps be wrong to please. Now the difficulty 
with us in furnishing a suitable and wholesome repast, is, 
how to avoid offending the good taste of our numerous rea- 
ders. An article that is prosy and dull possesses no interest, 
and one that is spirited and spicy is almost sure to offend. 
What is deeply interesting to one is amazingly insipid to 
another; and it will ever remain so till this world of lights 
and shadows, of calms and storms, of heat and cold, shall 
cease. We think it morally impossible to please all, and 
to apologize for what is unavoidable is, to say the least of 
it, unnecessary.” 

Such are the difficulties, troubles and perplexities, the 
doubts and fears, the opinions and practices of Newspaper 
and other periodical editors, who are engaged in letterpress 
altogether. In addition to this we have the publication of 
Music also. We are awate of the opinion of some, viz that 
music ought never to be published in this way ; but we are 
sure that our subscribers are not in this way of thinking, and 
that our paper would have but a very limited circulation, 
were there no music in it, Noclass of people however are 
more notional than lovers of music; the sundry hints and 
requests respecting our little work go to show it. “ You 
will oblige me and many others,” says one in a note, “ by 
inserting more of Beethoven and Rossini. We should rather 
see nobody’s else music.” Next we are requested to pub- 
lish some plain English psalmody. ‘The third one wants a 
march, with all the parts set fora full band ;—the fourth 
would have nothing but original, Yankee, and wants to see 
Billings’ Anthem for Easter. We are next called upon for 
a Glee; then for some waltzes; and forsooth are scolded 
at for inserting the little Non Nobis. ‘‘ Give us something 
new,” says one; “letus have the good, old substantial,” 
says another; “ I’m for Haydn ;”’—“ I’m for Mozart ;”’—*“I’m 
for Caradori ;” “ Here’s for Brough ;— Huzza for Brough! 
Put in one of Brough’s songs.” ‘Thus it is that we are 
assailed by the ever longing, changing multitude. Truly, 

““ Man has a soul of vast desires ;— 
It burns within with restless fires. 
Tost to and fro his passions fly 
From vanity to vanity !” 

We by no means expected to please every body. The 
folly of such an attempt is fully illustrated by Esop in a well 
known fable. We shall therefore endeavor, in our musical 
department, to direct and prosecute our course inan “even 
tenor.” ‘To be subject to digressions at every call would 
subject us to too great inconvenience. We wish however 
for the friendly assistance of all the candid and well-mean- 
ing. Variety, we know, is pleasing, and we hope that the 
want of its sufficiency will not be a charge against our paper. 
It shall be our endeavor to gratify, as many as possible ; and 
we wish it might be every one. Suggestions for any im- 
provements, either in the letter-press or the musical depart- 
ment, will be listened to most readily. It would be highly 
pleasing to have our musical people take such an interest 
in the work. There are various ways of affording aid and 
assistance. 








c 
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MR. OSTINELLI S ORATORIO, 
At the Masonic Temple, September 23d. 


So greatly and so deservedly popular is this excellent 
musician, that there was one general wish throughout our 
city, among the lovers of harmony, to see an overflowing 
house on this occasion. But the winds blew and the rain 
beat down in torrents, until nearly the very time for com- 
mencing the performances had arrived. Nevertheless, the 
hearty friends of Mr. Ostinelli remembered him; they were 
there, unimpeded by storm or tempest, and gave the house 
a decent filling, although, no doubt, the inclemency of the 
weather kept back a great many. The performances went 
off niuch to the gratification of the very respectable audi- 
tory. 

The Overtur¥ by Handel, though of olden time, was 
highly pleasing, very spirited, and energetically performed. 
Seldom have we an opportunity to hear such an effective 
orchestra, so finely balanced, and so powerful. But here 
was a general, voluntary, turn-out of the profession for the 
benefit of an esteemed veteran brother; so that all were 
hearty and cheerful in the Cause. 

The Solos were generally extremely well sung; but, as 
is the case in almost every thing of the kind, some were 
more excellent than others. ‘The choruses were full, prompt 
correct and decisive, although there was ascarcity of copies 
in some of the pieces, which caused too much obliquing 
and grouping. 

Lord, remember David. This pleasing plaintive Solo was 
given by Mr. Pearson in that truly supplicating style which 
it requires. His smooth, clear and mellow voice is exceed- 
ingly well adapted to the piece. 

With Verdure Clad. This, by Miss Morgan, was beau- 
tifully sung in a very clear and brilliant voice. Were we 
to suggest any alteration, we should say, less explosiveness 
and force on the dominant, (5th line,) would be an amend- 
ment. 

Now Heaven in fullest glory shone, by Mr. Comer, in his 
usual good taste. We wish he would oblige us, however, 
with a little more distinct articulation, 

Air, from the Skeptic, by Mrs. Phipps. This received 
the decided approbation of the audience, and was repeated. 

Resignation, by Mrs. Baker, in a flowing, sweet and mel- 
low style, and gave much satisfaction. 

In Native Worth. This was decidely the best perform- 
ance of Mr. Pearson. It brought to mind the days of “Auld 
langsyne,” the pleasant, former occasions, when we were 
permitted to héar this excellent song, in all its beauty, bril- 
liancy and divineness, from our quondam friend, Sharp, 
whose sweetness of tone and refinement in taste have dene 
much credit to the performances in Boylston Hall, and some 
of whose peculiarly harmonious notes seem to have passed 
over to Pearson. 

The Duett by Mrs. Phipps and Mrs. Raymond was sweet 
and tenderly execut>d. 

The Trumpet shall sound. This was sung by Mr. Brough. 
He also gave us—For behold Darkness ;—also Rolling in 
Foaming Billows ; but he was best of all in this sublime 
Solo; and yet we mean not, that there was any thing like 
perfection in his performance. His shake and some of his 
turns are almost past endurance. We occasionally hear some 
very excellent Base voices, capable of reaching to the ut- 
most height and depth of this majestic song ; but something 
more than power and extent of voice is required; there 
must be taste also,—a just perception of whatever is requi- 
site for expression in each and every part of it; nothing 
lacking, nothing redundant. The orchestral accompaniment 
in this piece was very fine ; in particular the trumpet by 
Mr. Armour was most brilliant. 

Dead March in Saul by the Brass Band was tastefully 
performed;—had a sensible effect upon the audience, and 
was repeated. 








We understand that Mrs. Franklin sung very finely at her 
Concert at Boylston Hall, on Saturday evening, Sept. 22d. 
We should be delighted in having an opportunity to listen 
to this lady’s “ musical voice, chaste expression and pure 
trill,” for which we have been assured she is distinguished. 
Before she came to our city, she was said to be “ as one of 
the fixed stars, shining with no lurid glare.” 








We publish this day some account of the Claremont 
Sacred Music Society and its performances, as communica- 
ted by some of our obliging friends, who will please to 








accept our sincere acknowledgements for their kindness, 
We know not that we are acquainted with a single individual 
of this Society, yet we have respect for its character and 
fair standing. We have full faith in its ability, and rejoice 
in its happy progress and prosperity; but we cannot but 
express both our surprise and regret at seeing some of the 
item8 in the programme of its Oratorios. We conceive 
an Oratorio to be altogether of a sacred and serious nature, 
unassociated with anything of a secular kind, and with such 
belief we think our practice ought strictly to correspond, 
We therefore look upon The Sea Rover’s Song, at the 
Society’s Woodstock performance, as a profane intruder. 
The well known song of J’om Bowling might have been 
more excusable, as it has a sacred allusion at the close of 
every verse; yet who would think of introducing this, so 
charming and beautiful a sailor's song, as a part and portion 
of a sublime and sacred Oratorio? A very feeling and 
sensible writer on this subject, ina strain of severe irony, 
thus expresses himself: — “ An Oratorio! ! 
Some love to roam, — Marseilles Hymn, and the Brave Old 
Oak, will no doubt hereafter supersede such unmeaning 


made up of 


compositions, as the Mrss1an, and the Creation; in the 
‘ Meeting-house’ of every enlightened community.’’ 








It has been asserted in some of the Boston papers that 
there is card-playing in one of our city churches every Sab- 
bath, during the singing service, and that the fact was sus- 
ceptible of proof. This is indeed a verity; but there will 
be nothing enigmatical about it, when it is known that one 
of our organists, and a very excellent one too, bears the 
name of Card. 








INTELLIGENCE, 


The five Bayadere Dancing Girls have reached Paris, 
and are producing less sensation than was anticipated. 
Their band consists of three musicians, who play on tiny 
cymbals, a pipe and tam-tam. The dance is monotonous, 
like our shakers. Even in Paris it was found necessary to 
veil them a little before they could dance before the King. 
The artificial Bayaderes of the French opera are said to be 
far superior to the native. 

The Emperor of Russia has presented to the band of the 
Prussian regiment of Hulans, of which his oldest son is 
Colonel, a set of silver musical instruments, manufactured 
at St. Petersburgh. 

A monument of remarkable elegance has been erected to 
the memory of Madame Malibran, in the burial ground of 
Lacken, near Brussels, consisting of a smal! circular chapel, 
lighted from the top, and intended to contain a statue of the 
transcendent singer. 





We understand from a friend who attended the Portland 
Oratorios last week, that the performances were highly 
respectable ; that the Choruses were very powerful and 
effective, the Solos exceedingly well done. ‘This Society 
have done themselves much credit at their exhibitions ; 
and as long as they continue to be industrious and indefati- 
gable in their labors and rehearsals, they will be sure to do 
well in their public performances. Is there mb musical 
friend in Portland who will be kind enough to give us some 
more particular account of this very respectable musical 
society? We should like very much to receive a commu- 
nication of the kind, and would thank any one for such 
remarks upon their performances as may be thought useful 
both to the society and the community. 








Marriages. 

We hope that our friend, who forwarded the following, 
will, in the next similar communication, favor us with the 
locus in quo ; for curiosity is ever ready to inquire, ‘“‘ where 
upon earth was it 7” 

Mr. William Makepeace to Miss Mary ~Worth.——she 
gave up all she was worth, to makepeace. 

Mr. Sampson Lyon to Miss Julia Lamb. 

“The lion and lamb shall lie down together.” 

Capt. John Cracker to Miss Nancy Cracker. Of all the 

matches that we have ever heard of this is the cracker ! 





Died. 
At N. Orleans, a Mr. Song. ——His afflicted Lady was so 
overwhelmed with grief that she refused all sustenance. 
“* No song, no supper.” 
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DEVOTED TO THE SCIENCE OF MUSIC. 
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[For the Musical Gazette.] 


THE ODEON. LECTURES TO SABBATH SCHOOL 
TEACHERS, AND SINGING. 

I think that I saw, some time since, some 
remarks in the Gazette concerning this House. 
It may be proper again to state that it was 
formerly a theatre, but now is oceupied for 
other, and, [ think, better purposes; being 
fitted up to accommodate a church upon the 
Sabbath, and for great musical performances. 
It seems that there were to be four lectures de- 
livered there, by different Ministers, addressed 
to Sabbath School Teachers, Three have 
already been delivered, the first by an Episco- 
palian minister, the second by a Methodist, 
the third by a Congregationalist ; and the last 
is to be a by a Baptist. We have 
attended two, and were much pleased. A\l- 
though there were from three to five thousand 
persons present, yet probably many hundreds | 
were obliged to return, for want of seats. 

But the particular object of this communi-| 
cation is to speak of the singing, which was| 
truly grand. The choir, it is judged, on those | 
eceasions, numbered one hundred at least, 
which, with the organ, produced a sublime 
effect. The performance, however, was not 
without its failings. A better equilibrium be-| 
tween the parts, and a more critical attention | 
to dynamical expression, would have increased | 
the sublimity. —W.— 














CONUNDRUMS. 


Why is depriving the word musick of one| 
of its letters like sailing in a ship? Because | 
it makes u-sick. (You sick.) 

The name of whieh of our most distinguished | 
American composers of music is expressive of | 


the greatest contempt ? Q. Shaw. (Q Pahaw.) | 


| vocal parts 


| sisting of choruses, solos. duets, &c.: 


ue SERAPH,— "4 3, far October.] — This 
day published by G. W. PALMER & CO. 131, Wash- 
ington street. 

The Seraph is a monthly publication of new Church 
Music, similar in its character to ‘‘ Occasional Psalm and 
Hymn Tunes,” recently issued by Mr. Lowell Mason, and 
is designed as a continuation of that work. It will be sent 
by mail or otherwise, to persons forwarding one dollar 
(postage paid} in advance, for one year’s subscription: choirs 
furnished with 12 copies ‘of each number fur nine dollars, 
or 6 copies for five dollars. Postage under 100 miles, 1} 
cents ; over 100 do 25 cents, 





MASON’S MUSICAL EXERCISES. 

INGING MASTERS are informed that the “ Musical 
bO Exercises,” which have been in preparation by Mr. Mason 
for some time past, are now published and ready for sale 
They are designed for the convenience of the teacher, and 
to facilitate instruction in the elements of vocal music, 
according to the plan of the Manual of Instruction of the 
Boston Academy of Musf@; and to save, ina great measure, 
the trouble time required in writing on the Black Board. 








Suited to ts both of Juvenile and Aduitschools. It 
is belie e intelligent teacher will at once see and 
appreci great advantage. The whole course is 
embrac arge sheets, which are put together in a 


convenient tprm for use; aud also for easy transportation 
from one scKool toanother. A teacher in Connecticut who 
through favor was furnished with a portion of the sheets be 
fore the whole were done, writes that, besides the saving of 
time and labor, “ he thinks they will enable his sehool to 
make as mych progress in six evenings as it could in ten 
taught in uf other way.” Ifthis be the case, they must 
be a desideratum, and especially so, considering the brevity 
of the season usually allowed a teacher in which to bring 
forward his school. Price of the work $6. 





O MUSICAL SOCTETIFE &.—The following new 
and interesting Musical Works. for the practice and pub- 
hic performance of Choral Societies, may be had at the 
Beokstores of the subscribers, viz. 
THE MORNING —A beautiful and brilliant piece, in four 
By Ries—23 pages. 


THE POWER OF SONG: 





no less interesting, con- 
the poetry translated 
from the German of Schiller; the musie by Romberg—40 pp. 

A GRAND CHORUS —“ Awake! put on strength, O 
arm of the Lord.” By Neukomm—!2 pages. 

THE BOSTON ACADEMY’S COLLECTION OF 
CHORUSES —Being a Collection of the most popular and 
useful Choruses of the great masters; designed for the 

ractice of Societies, for Concerts or Public: Exhibitions 
"his volume contains the following valuable pieces, viz. 
“ Phe Lerd shall reign,” (the horse and his rider). “Come 
gentle Spring” “ Behold and see.” “ Blessed is he who 





cometh.” “ Blessed is the people.” Blessing and honor, 


glory anal powes.” “ Fined in his everlasting seat’> “For 





with strength.” “ Glorify the < en ” « Glory be 
to God in the highest.” to God on high.” 
“Great isthe Lord” “ Hailstone % Chorus.” “ Hallelujah 
Chorus.” “Hallelujah to the Father.” ‘ He gave them 
hailstones.” ‘ Holy Lord Ged of Hosts.” ‘ Hosanna.’ 

“ How excellent thy name.” ‘Let us with a joyful mind.” 

“Lo! He cometh.” ‘ Night’s shades no longer.” “Now 
elevate the sign of Judah.” ‘‘ & how beautiful thy gar- 
ments.” ‘Sons of Zion.’ ‘Sound aloud his praises.” 
s Soued aloud Jehovah’s name.” “The arm of the Lord.” 
“The great Jehovah is our awful theme.” “ The Lord is 
great” It may safely be said of this work, that it is the 
most valuable collection of the kind ever issued. Orchestral 
Accompaniments furnished when wanted. 

THE BOSTON GLEE BOOK, consisting of nearly one 
hundred glees, madrigals and rounds, selected from the 
works of the most admired compesers. By Lowell Mason 
and G. J. Webb. 

AN ANTHEM—“ ¥Fwill extot thee, O God !” suitable for 
thanksgiving and various public eecasions. By L. Mason. 

Also—The Boston Academy’s Collection of Church Mu- 
sic ; Handel and Haydn Society’s do. ; ‘The Choir; Bridge- 
water Collection ; Juvenile Bosne Sehool; Occasional 
Psalm and Hymn "Tunes, No. 4;. The Seraph, a monthly 
publication of new tunes, &c , st, per annum. For sale by 
WILKINS & CARTER, 17 Water street, and G. W. 
PALMER & CO,, 131 Washington street. 








Pvus.isuepevery other Wednesday, by OTIS,BROAD- 
ERS & CO., 120, Washington Street, Boston, at three 
dollars per annum. AH eommunications must be post 
paid, and addressed to Bartnotomew Brown, Esq., 
the Editor, to the care of the Publishers. 


AGENTS. 


Wm. Burns, 262 Broadway, New York. — Wirtz & Tatem, 
Philadelphia. — N. Hickman, Baltimore. — R. Farnham, 

Washington —R. Bedney, Salem.—C. Harris, W orcester.— 
J. Buffum, Lowell —W.S. Bartlett, Plymouth. —C.W hipple, 
Vewburyport. — S$. O. Dunbar, Tuunton.—W. Howe, New 
Bedford. — G. & C. Merriam, Springfield. — J.H. Butler, 
Northampton. — Geo. H. Brown, East Bridgewater. —New 
Hampsuire, J. W. Foster, Portsmouth.—E. J. Lane, Dover. 
—J. F. Brown, Concord. — Geo. Tilden, Keene.— Wm. F. 

Lawrenee, Pembroke —Ma.ne, S Smith & Fenno, Bangor.— 
Colman & Chisholm, Portland,—J. Beckford, Fastport. _— 
R. Ist anp, B. Cranston & Co, Providence—W. D. Calla- 
han, Newport. — Connxxcercet, Canfield & Robins, Hart- 
ford.—A&. H. Maltby, New —Yermorrt, J. W. Hie- 
kok, Burtington.— W. Fay, Ruttand—N. Sleeper, Chelsea. 


Kidder & Wright, Printers and Proprictors, 
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